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HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 


—_—_—_ New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: * 
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THE CHILDREN’S. FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 
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"My Propte, 
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PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry Buocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts, Per Pound. 









RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LarGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHoxrs A SPECIALTY. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jae When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@u 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Howakrp M. Jenxins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lovisa J. Roserts, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Hewry M. Larne, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 

EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny.’ 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is 

the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 
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Fine Poultry Netting at 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 








Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


Suitable for any kind o, 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CaPITAL $500,000. 


secure 
ount of the Mortgage, an 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
i by special — of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 


the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


am- 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, 
President. 


DIRECTORS: 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 


Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. ‘McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 


R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solicitor. 


Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 

. and fertil- 
, and of 

t interest to every utilitarian 

yy see the establisnment. If you 
*® cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. - 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

TENTH MONTH Ist, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 
MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 


LypiA A. Murpnry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 








587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


weak WM. HEACOCK, ae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ce mg Se Se 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
@ full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, ‘nough notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding, 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
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EQUITABLE i Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cas. N. Fow.er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Coas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J.C. AVERY, General Manager. 
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'ANTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, seli for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schoois would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


AIKEN, SoUTH CAROLINA. 





re & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine; Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 


LA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lim!Tep, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


FOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


“* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





(FroR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ADS ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ITUATION WANTED.—By man of 30, to take 


charge of small place, orelderly person. Understands per- 
fectly the care ofstock, etc. Address P. O. Box 81. 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


B UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. - 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 














WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, eic., etc. 





CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. Jd. 


——_——— 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
saad Apply to Hanna R. CALEy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 


THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BippLEz, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full College course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa, 





J RIENDS? ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886, Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y, 


jFHlen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


8S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a8 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bay When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@a 
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period between entire dependence upon parents in 
early life, and entire dependence upon ourselves in 
later life. It is obvious that during this intermediate 
period the young may derive great benefit from the 
teachings and the example of parents, if the relations 
existing between them are favorable to that object. 
In the acquisition of knowledge in general, each 
generation profits by the researches and experience 
of all who have gone before. In the same way 
parents may impart to their children the benefit of 
their accumulated experiences, very much to their 
advantage through life. Thisisin the natural line 
of parental obiigation, and its correlative is the 
duty of children to do all they can to promote the 
life-long happiness of their parents, in return for the 
benefits they receive. Though the relation of chil- 
dren toward their parents is necessarily one of de- 
pendence in a great measure, the more thorough the 
mutuality between them the better. The tendency 
and the danger, on the part of parents, and on the 
part of our society as well, is in the exercise of too 
much authority, instead of fostering and preserving 
a feeling of companionship. 

To make the most, for the benefit of children, of 
the transition period before mentioned, the mutuality 
and companionship spoken of should extend to 
everything in regard to which the experience and 
more mature knowledge of the parents may be made 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


WE go our ways in life too much alone, 

We hold ourselves too far from all our kind ; 
Too often, we are dead to sigh and moan ; 

Too often to the weak and helpless blind ; 
Too often, where distress and want abide, 
We turn, and pass upon the other side. 


The other side is trodden smooth, and worn 
By footsteps passing idly all the day. 
Where lie the bruised ones that faint and mourn 
Is seldom more than an untrodden way ; 
Our selfish hearts are for our feet the guide, 
They lead us by upon the other side. 


It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 
Into the bleeding wounds of stricken ones; 
To take the smitten and the sick and sore, 
And bear them where a stream of blessings runs. 
Instead, we look about, the way is wide; 
And so we pass upon the other side. 


O friends and brothers, gliding down the years, 
Humanity is calling each and all, 
In tender accents, born of grief and tears! 
I pray you listen to the thrilling call : 
You cannot, in your cold and selfish pride, 
Pass guiltlessly by on the other side. 
—Selected. 





WHILE the great body of Friends are in entire ac- 
cord with the established custom of considering as 
members all children born of members, there are 
some who believe that this is a source of weakness to 
the socicty by making its membership to consist 
largely, if not mainly, of persons who have come into 
it without any choice of their own, and many of 
whom have never experienced anything like con- 
vincement, or had a serious thought as to the nature 
of the principles we profess. There is undoubtedly 
much force in these objections; but while it is too 
much to expect that birthright membership will ever 
be abandoned, it behooves us seriously to consider 
whether the defects alluded to cannot be in great 
measure Overcome. 

The subject is one of great interest, involving as it 
does the relations that ought to exist between the 
old and the young, both in a society, and individual 
or family capacity. 



































‘Read at a Conference, at Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
12th month 19th, 1886, 











In the lives of all of us who at- 
tain mature years, there is a middle or transition 


useful to their offspring. And what can be of more 
importance to them than proper guidance in matters 
of religion? Their secular education, their guardian- 
ship in the principles of common morality, and their 
training in business are acknowledged by all to be 
duties in the highest degree incumbent upon parents; 
and it would seem to be a most unjustifiable omis- 
sion to leave them to mere chance as to religious 
training. There is, among Friends, too much con- 
servatism ; yet it must be acknowledged that it is bet- 
ter to adhere to our traditional ways till we clearly 
see something better; and therefore though parents 
among us may often not be highly qualified as _relig- 
ious instructors, and though our Society as such may 
not be in the estimation of many just what it ought 
to be, is it not obviously better that our young people, 
until sufficiently matured intelligently to judge for 
themselves, should be, in religious, asin other mat- 
ters, in as close relations as possible with their pa- 
rents, and the religious Society of which they are 
members. The admission of children to member- 
ship with their parents is but an extension and en- 
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largement of parental influence, by admitting parents 
and children alike into one enlarged religious family, 
where all may be helps to one another. Aside from 
practical advantages, it is a beautiful thing tocontem- 
plate. 

And yet, as before intimated, the tendency is to 

the exercise of too much authority, as well on the 
part of parents as of our Society. There is no kind 
of government the excellency of which can be com- 
pared with self-government. All efforts in the way 
of training the young, as well as those whoare older, 
when they need it, should therefore be directed to 
that end. A care should always be exercised to pre- 
serve and enlarge in the proper direction individuality 
of character. So good an opportunity as this cannot 
be allowed to pass without criticising a little the lan- 
guage of one of our Queries bearing directly upon 
this subject. “ Are Friends careful to bring up those 
under their direction in plainness of speech, be- 
havior, and apparel; in frequent reading the Holy 
Scriptures; and to restrain them from reading per- 
nicious books, and from the corrupt conversation of 
the world.” There is nothing in this language that 
implies any discretion or individuality on the part of 
the young people: they are simply to submit to be 
directed and restrained by parents or guardians, as if 
they had no minds of theirown. Such is the lan- 
guage and literal interpretation of this Query, though 
it is proper to say that it is not now administered or 
regarded in such a spirit, and its language might well 
be changed. 

The considerate regard for what may be termed 
the rights of young people, before inculcated, and 
the views before expressed as tothe mutuality and 
companionship that ought to prevail between parents 
and children, when logically applied to the question 
of birthright membership, will be found to have an 
important bearing upon the objections to that sys- 
tem stated at the commencement. While, for their 
own good, as we believe, for the reasons before men- 
tioned, we accept, as members, the children of all 
our members, we cannot properly regard it as bind- 
ing on their part till by some act or course of conduct 
they have manifested a willingness to be regarded as 
members. Until then, is it right to stigmatize them 
by disowning or dealing with them as offenders, for 
alleged departures from discipline? The usual and 
most appropriate evidence of this willingness is the 
attendance of meetings, or the taking part in some 
way in the affairs of the society; and when this is 
the case nothing more is needed. But there are 
many who never manifest any interest whatever, and 
it is obvious that some disposition should be made of 
all such persons. Having never of their own accord 
taken upon themselves, or accepted, the rights and 
responsibilities of membership, they can only be 
treated as persons having the right to be members if 
they will, and all the society can do is to call upon 
them to make their election. This should clearly be 
done in all such cases. The neglect of it leaves both 
sides in a state of uncertainty, and is most injurious 
to the Society by leaving upon its lists as members a 
considerable proportion of persons who are not real- 
ly members at all, and who, being of no possible ser- 


vice, the retention of their names cannot be oth 
wise than embarrassing and hurtful. - 

Would not much benefit arise from having it y 
derstood, as the policy and practice of the Goalie 
that all birthright members will be expected to elect 
whether the initiatory membership accorded to the 
shall ripen into full membership or not? It should 
be regarded as sufficient evidence of an election to 
become voluntary members if they attend meetin 
if it be but occasionally, contribute to society = 
penses, take part in the First-day schools, or in an 
other way manifest a real interest; but where ss 
such favorable election is made, either voluntarily or 
upon due notification, it should be understood that 
membership will cease. The effect of this would be 
to turn the minds of these indifferent ones to the 
subject, and being thus charged with the Tresponsibil- 
ity of deciding for themselves one way or the other 
many of them would no doubt early see it their in. 
terest to remain with us, and might become interes. 
ted and useful members. 


Tuos. H. Spraxman, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MY PEOPLE. 


GREAT controversies have been and yet are among 
the professors of Christianity about religion, and 
divers are the understandings, one saith one thing 
and another another; so that many well minded 
people are at a loss to know what to believe, seeing 
that there is apparently among the many different 
professors, practices that would certainly bring forth 
meat for the master, yet not revealing the doctrines 
of the Gospel, or the mysteries of religion. The 
greatest density of this confusion existed through 
the apostasy of the middle ages into the Lutherian- 
Epoch, when the doctrine of “ Justification by Faith” 
awakened the Roman Prelates and shook their 
monasteries in a great degree from the “yoke of 
bondage,” by wafting the seeds of Protestantism, 
An age of reformation indeed; still there had not 
yet been reached the fulfilment of the promise to 
Israel: “I spake not unto your fathers, nor com 
manded I them in the day that I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them, say- 
ing, Obey my voice and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people: walk ye in all the ways that I 
have commanded you that it may be well unto you.” 
Men may observe outward observations without 
limit, even unto the fulfilment or sacrifice of all; if 
they do not obey the Lord they will not render 
themselves acceptable in his sight. Samuel told 
Saul that, “ Obedience was better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken to the voice of God was better than the 
fat of rams.” 

These terrestrial observations were only a figure 
for the time present imposed upon the people by their 
carnal ordinances, necessitating the offering of gifts 
and sacrifices for their errors, until the time of refor- 
mation; but never made “‘ perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience,” or rid the cloisters from sin. Hencethe 
time was yet to come when a people should be ush- 
ered in, again to fulfil the divine prophecy of Jere 








“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
a new covenant with the house of Israel 
h the house of Judah.” This fulfilment came 
forth out of the magistracy of the 17th century, from 

hence arose this people, the founders of our relig- 
Ms society prepared through obedience to receive 
a new covenant,” which was delivered with such 
tn of spiritual vision into the New Jerusalem ; 
; ing all others, the interminable controversies 
Te cian ding: since the days of primitive Christi- 
en Ithas been authoritatively said ere this, that if 
ee age since the apostles’ days God hath purposed 
ees his power by weak instruments for the bat- 
tering down of that carnal and heathenish wisdom, 
and restoring again the ancient simplicity of truth, 
this is it; for in that day God raised up witnesses for 
himself, as he did fishermen of old, to strike again at 
the very root and ground of Babylon. 

Decade upon decade, century upon century, have 
come and gone, since this people under the power of 
the new covenant were accepted as “ Friends” of Je- 
gus Christ. The name is still retained, but from Mi- 
cah comes again the cry of, “‘O my people what have 
I done unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? 
I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt and re- 
deemed thee out of the house ofservants.” Return 
then, O my afflicted people, by unfeigned repentance, 
and receive fresh favor and increased mercy. Yet, 
although the number of the children of Israel be as 
the sands of the sea, a remnant shall be saved.” 

Cuas. A. LuKENs. 
Hoopeston, Ill., Twelfth month 15th, 1886. 


miah: 
I will make 


and wit 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MINISTRY. 


THE following extract from “ Penn’s Rise and Prog- 

ress,” etc., seems appropriate as a sequel to several 

articles that have recently appeared in this paper. 

Twelfth mo. 24, 1886. H.* 
EXTRACT. 

And first,as to you, my beloved and much hon- 
ored brethren in Christ, that are in the exercise of 
the ministry: “Ob! feel life in your ministry—let 
life be your commission, your well-spring and treasury 
on all such occasions: else you well know there can 
be no begetting to God, since nothing can quicken or 
make people alive to God, but the life of God; and 
it must be a ministry in and from life, that enlivens 
any people to God. We have seen the fruit of all 
other ministries, by the few that are turned from the 
evil of their ways. It is not our parts, or memory, 
or the repetition of former openings, in our own will 
and time, that will do God’s work. A dry doctrinal 
ministry, however sound in words, can reach but the 
ear, and is but a dream at the best: there is another 
soundness, that is sOundest of all, viz.: Christ the 
power of God. This is the key of David, that opens 
and none shuts, and shuts and none can open: asthe 
oil to the lamp, and the soul to the body, so is that 
to the best of words; which made Christ to say, 
“My words, they are spirit and they are life ;” that 
is, they are from the life, and therefore they make 
you alive, that receive them. If the disciples that 
had lived with Jesus were to stay at Jerusalem till 
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they received it, much more must we wait to receive 
before we minister, if we will turn people from dark- 
ness to light, and from Satan’s power to God. 

I fervently bow my knees to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may always be 
like-minded, that you may ever wait reverently for 
the coming and opening of the Word of Life, and at-_ 
tend upon it in your ministry and service, that you 
may serve God in his Spirit. And be it little or be it 
much, it is well, for much is not too much, and the 
least is enough, if from the motion of God’s Spirit ; 
and without it, verily, never so little is too much, be- 
cause to no profit. 

For it is the Spirit of the Lord immediately or 
through the ministry of his servants, that teacheth 
his people to profit ; and to be sure, so far as we take 
him along with us in our services, so far we are pro- 
fitable, and no farther. For if it be the Lord that 
must work all things in us for our salvation, much 
more is it the Lord that must work in us for the con- 
version of others. If, therefore, it was once a cross 
to us to speak, though the Lord required it at our 
hands, let it never be so to be silent when he does 
not. Witi1aM Penn. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 

(John Burroughs, in alate number of the Popular Science 

Monthly, supplements an interesting article on these sub- 
jects with the following, the sentiments of which will 
commend it to many of our readers.—Eps.] 
I KNOW full well that science does not make up the 
sum-total of life; that there are many things in this 
world that count for more than exact knowledge. A 
noble sentiment, an heroic impulse, courage, and self- 
sacrifice—how all your exact demonstrations pale be- 
fore these things! But I recognize the fact that with- 
in its own sphere science is supreme, and its sphere 
is commensurate with human reason ; and that, when 
an appeal is made to it, we must abide by the result. 
Theology assumes to be a science, the science of God, 
and as such the evidence, the proof upon which it 
relies, must stand the test of reason, or be capable of 
verification. Religion, as a sentiment, as an aspira- 
tion after the highest good, is one thing; but, formu- 
lated into a system of theology and assuming to rest 
upon exact demonstration, is quiteanother. Assuch 
it is exposed to the terrible question, Is it true? In 
other words, it comes within the range of science, 
and must stand its fire. When miracles are brought 
forward as an evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
the natural philosopher is bound to ask, Do miracles 
take place? 

If our life were alone made up of reason or of ex- 
act knowledge, science would be all in all tous. So 
far as it is made up of these things, science must be our 
guide. But probably four-fifths of life is quite out- 
side of the sphere of science; four-fifths of life is 
sentiment. The great ages of the world have been 
ages ofsentiment ; the great literatures are the embodi- 
mentsof sentiment. Patriotism is a sentiment ; love 
benevolence, admiration, worship, are all sentiments. 

Man is a creature of emotions, of attractions, and 
intuitions, as well as of reason and calculation. 
Science can not deepen your love of country, or of 
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home and family, or of honor, or of purity, or en- 
hance your enjoyment of a great poem or work of art, 
or of an heroic act, or of the beauty of Nature, or 
quicken your religious impulses. To know is less 
than to love; to know the reason of things is less 
than to be quick to the call of duty. Unless we ap- 
proach the Bible, or any of the sacred books of an- 
tiquity, or the great poems, or Nature itself—a bird, a 
flower, a tree—in other than the scientific spirit, the 
spirit whose aim is to express all values in the terms 
of the reason or the understanding, we shal] miss the 
greatest good they hold forus. Weare not to approach 
them in a spirit hostile to science, but with a willing- 
ness to accept what science can give, but knowing full 
well that there is a joy in things and an insight into 
them which science can never give. There is proba- 
bly nothing in the Sermon on the Mount that appeals 
to our scientific faculties, yet there are things here by 
reason of which the world is vastly the gainer. In- 
deed, nearly all the recorded utterances of Christ rise 
into regions where science cannot follow. “Take no 
thought of the body.” “He that would save his life 
shall lose it.” ‘“ Except ye become as little children, 
ye can not enter the kingdom of heaven,” etc. These 
things are in almost flat contradiction of the precepts 
of science. 

It may be noted that Christ turned away from or 
rebuked the more exact, skeptical mind that asked 
for a sign, that wanted proof of everything, and that 
his appeal was to the more simple, credulous, and en- 
thusiastic. He chose his disciples from among this 
class, of men of faith and emotion, not too much 
given to reasoning about things. In keeping with 
this course of action, nearly all his teachings were by 
parables. In fact, Christ was the highest type of the 
mystical, parable-loving, Oriental mind, as dis- 
tinguished from the exact, science-loving, Occidental 
mind. 

Let us not make the mistake of supposing that all 
truth is scientific truth, or that only those things are 
true and valuable which are capable of verification 
by the reason or by experience. Truth has many 
phases, and reaches us through many channels. 
There is a phase of truth which is apprehended by 
what we call taste, as poetic truth, literary truth; 
another phase which is felt by the conscience, as 
moral truth; and still another, which addresses the 
sdul as the highest spiritual and religious truths. All 
these are subjective truths, and may be said to be 
qualities of the mind, but they are just as real for all 
that as the objective truths of science. These latter 
are the result of a demonstration, but the former are 
a revelation in the strict sense. Such a poet as 
Wordsworth, such a writer as Emerson, speaks to a 
certain order of minds. In each case there is a truth 
which is colored by, or rather is the product of the 
man’s idiosyncrasy. In science we demand a per- 
fectly colorless, transparent medium ; the personality 
of the man must be kept out of the work, but in poe- 
try and in general literature the personality of the 
man is the chief factor. The same is true of the 
great religious teachers; they give us themselves. 
They communicate to us, in a measure, their own 
exalted spirituality. The Pauline theology, or the 








— ne 
theology which has been deduced from the teachin 


= Paul, may not be true as a proposition in Euclid jg 
rue, but the sentiment which animated Paul; hj 

religious fervor, his heroic devotion to a wail 
cause, were true, were real, and this is stinoulaiiae 
and helpful. Shall we make meat and drink 2 
sacred things? Shall we value the Bible Only for its 
literal, outward truth? Convince me that the his. 
torical part of the Bible is not true, that it is a mere 
tissue of myths and superstitions, that none of those 
things fell out as there recorded; and yet the vital 
essential truth of the Bible isuntouched. Its morals, 
its ethics, its poetry are forever true. Its cosmolooy 
may be entirely unscientific, probably is so, but its 
power over the human heart and soul remains, Ip. 
deed, the Bible is the great deep of the religious 
sentiment, the primordial ocean. All other expres. 
sions of this sentiment are shallow and tame com. 
pared with the briny deep of the Hebrew Scriptures 
What storms of conscience sweep over it; what up- 
reaching, what mutterings of wrath, what tenderness 
and sublimity, what darkness and terror are in this 
book! What pearls of wisdom it holds, what gems 
of poetry! Verily, the Spirit of the Eternal moves 
upon it. Whether, then, there be a personal God or 
not, whether our aspirations after immortality are 
well founded or not, yet the Bible is such an expres- 
sion of the awe, and reverence, and yearning of the 
human soul in the presence of the facts of life and 
death, and of the power and mystery of the world, 
as pales all other expression of these things; not a 
cool, calculated expression of it, but an emotional, 
religious expression of it. To demonstrate its di- 
vergence from science is nothing; from the religious 
aspirations of the soul it does not diverge. 

What I wish to say, therefore, is that we are con- 
scious of emotions and promptings that are of deeper 
birth than the reason, that we are capable of a 
satisfaction in the Qniverse quite apart from our 
exact knowledge of it, and that the religious senti- 
ment of man belongs to this order of truths. This 
sentiment takes on various forms; the forms them- 
selves are not true, but the sentiment is. 

It is perhaps inevitable that systems should arise, 
that creeds should be formed, and that the name of 
science should be invoked in their behalf, but the 
wise man knows they are perishable, and that the 
instinct that gave them birth alone endures. What 
is the value of this instinct? It would be presump- 
tion for me to attempt to estimate it, or to hope to 
disclose its full significance. Its history is written 
in the various ethnic religions, often written in re- 
volting forms and observances. But it tends more 
and more to purify itself, rises more and more to 
ward the conception of the fact that the kingdom 
of heaven is within and not without; and this purifi- 
cation has, in our day, unquestionably been for 
warded by what we call science. 


Immortatity.—Every really able man, if you talk 
sincerely with him, considers his work, however much 
admired, as far short of what it should be. What is 
this Better, this flying Ideal, but the perpetual prom- 
ise of his Creator ?—EMERSON. 
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OCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE LIQUOR 
_ SALOON. 


WHAT would be thought of the medical administra- 
tion which, in the time of a great epidemic, con- 
cerned itself chiefly in providing additional hospital 
accommodations, and paid no attention to the origin 
and mode of prevention of the prevailing disease ? 
In the case of the saloon in society the facts are con- 
tinually in evidence. Our police courts are mainly 
occupied with the petty offenses which spring direct- 
ly or indirectly from drink. Through them drift the 
myriad wrecks which strew the path of progress. In 
them is exhibited, every day and all day, the extent, 
depth, paralyzing influence, of the saloon. It is bad 
enough in politics, but its social effects, especially 
among the poor, are as those of a pestilence. The 
crader element of the community is brutalized and 
retarded in its growth by thisinfluence. Another 
element, that of the physically or intellectually fee- 
ble (always considerable, and increasing with the 
growth of competitive pressure), is condemned to a 
wretched fate by the same instrumentality. The 
people who have not the energy of mind or body to 
form clear and practical purposes, or to put them in 
operation if formed, are the easiest victims of the sa- 
loon. As a rule they are sensitive, often morbidly 
so. They brood over their weakness and their fail- 
ure. Naturally prone to depression, they become 
jaundiced and desponding. From that state of mind 
tothe craving for any kind of stimulant the transi- 
tion is natural and swift, and the saloon does the 
rest. There are thousands of families doomed to in- 
digence, disappointment, misery, through life that 
might have lived at least in decent poverty and with 
self-respect, but to-day are plunged in hopeless ruin 
by drink, and are sinking out of sight in the quick- 
sand. 

Tae churches lament the alienation of the poor 
and the working classes. The indifference of these 
to religion is a standing cause of regret. The clergy 
say itis almost impossible to get near the hearts of 
the masses. Perhaps the effort to disseminate Chris- 
tian doctrine has been less systematic and persistent 
than it should have been. Perhaps more would have 
been accomplished if the clergy had gone themselves, 
instead of waiting for the people tocome. No doubt, 
also, the spread of socialism and of agnosticism has 
much to do with the present attitude of that element 
in the labor party which is not in communion with 
the Church of Rome. But the saloon is not guiltless 
in the matter, for it represents all the tendencies and 
influences which make most strongly against religion 


and morality, and its atmosphere is quite as fatal to - 


Spiritual development as the drink it dispenses is to 
the bealth of the body. The poor suffer in a thou- 
_ “sand ways through their poverty, and one of the 
abuses practiced most audaciously upon them is the 
_ adulteration of all the intoxicants sold to them. Al- 

coholic drinks made by the most honest processes 
are bad enough in their consequences, but the drinks 
of cgmmerce are sophisticated to such an extent that 


From an article by George Frederic Parsons, in the Atlantic 
iy. 





those who use them habitually and freely are ex- 
posed to a whole catalogue of diseases from which 
our ancestors, with all their intemperance, were free. 
The effect of many of the adulterants commonly em- 
ployed, moreover, is to excite the nervous system 
and act toxically upon the cerebral centres, with the 
frequent result of inciting to maniacal deeds, which 
may very easily be ascribed to native savagery of 
disposition. 

The saloon, in fact, is an institution for the com- 
pounding and dispensation of poisons, which when tak- 
en in excess (and sometimes when taken in moderate 
quantities), cloud the reason of the victim, extinguish 
for the time his conscience and his moral convictions, 
stimulate all that is ferocious and brutal in him, and 
impel him frequently to the perpetration of crimes. 
They do not affect all alike. While they render 
some savage and malignant, they make others im- 
becile and incapable of self-protection, and yet others 
they rouse to immorality. Society, however, is ex- 
posed to injury in some way from all whodrink; and 
since it is impossible to be sure that any who drink 
may not drink to excess, and since all who drink to 
excess are liable to become irresponsible, the danger 
is perennial. Of its reality no specific proof is 
needed. We have only to look abroad in any direc- 
tion to see this. Fully half the police and judicial 
machinery of our cities is occupied in dealing with 
the evils which are produced directly or indirectly 
by the saloon. The cost to society is enormous, but 
when a nation makes an institution of the saloon it 
must be prepared to pay roundly for all the acces- 
sories in the shape of prisons, and police forces, and 
courts, and insane asylums, and work-houses. The 
prosperous taxpayer, who grumbles at the levies 
made upon him, may be thankful that his bank ac- 
count secures him at least partial freedom: from the 
worst products of the saloon. The poor mechanic, 
whose narrow earnings compel him to accept the 
life of the tenement house, cannot shelter himself in 
the same way. He may be a temperate man himself. 
He may be a Christian. He may be desirous of 
raising his family respectably, and of keeping them 
untainted. But the polluting contiguity which pov- 
erty compels makes him an involuntary witness and 
auditor of all the brutalities and obscenities pro- 
voked by drink in the most depraved of his neigh- 
bors, and he cannot keep from the eyes and ears of 
his wife or daughters sights and sounds which in 
themselves constitute infection. Thus it is not only 
its frequenters that the saloon injures. Its corrupt- 
ing influence spreads far beyond the ostensible range 
of its activity, and its deadliest work is doubtless 
often effected among simple creatures who have not 
entered its doors. 

Yet, though this institution brutalizes and de- 
grades men, and increases the friction of all progres- 
sive effort immensely, the suffering which it entails 
upon women is heavier and keener. The maternal 
grief involved is but one phase of the subject. If 
the saloon wrecks thousands of lives and homes, its 
victims go to ruin with paralyzed sensibilities; and 
when they are inflicting most pain upon those who 
love them they are least capable of realizing the 
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truth. The liquor whose habitual use dulls all the 
faculties extinguishes conscience, shame, and self-re- 
spect in the course of its destructive work, and the 
bardened drinker will sacrifice everything to his 
master passion without scruple or hesitation. But 
the women who are doomed to bear the heavy bur- 
den of relationship to drunkards are indeed to be 
pitied. The domesticity from which few of them can 
escape forces upon them perpetual experiences 80 
heart-breaking, so revolting, that their existence is a 
prolonged tragedy. All the caprice, petulance, un- 
reason, tyranny, brutality, engendered by drink is 
expended upon them. All thesocial degradation and 
mortification of the position falls upon their heads. 
The living man chained to a corpse is not more ter- 
ribly situated than the wives and daughters of the 
saloon’s victims. Liquor eliminates all the drunk- 
ard’s good qualities, reinforces all his worst vices, 
and, having thus transformed him, sends him home 
to torture and abuse those whom it is his first duty 
to cherish and protect. At the sacrifice of her future 
happiness, the wife may sometimes obtain divorce: 
very often, however, her inability to support herself 
compels her to endure her torment, or the reluctance 
to expose her children to reproach constrains her to 
bear everything. It isseldom that women are so sit- 
uated as to be able to resume a celibate life without 
submitting to serious hardships, and perhaps in a 
majority of instances they can secure a separation 
only by facing destitution. 

There is no evil which operates so directly and 
with such disastrous potency against the family as 
thesaloon, in fact. It is the direst enemy of domestic 
happiness, purity, and peace. Even in its mildest 
manifestations it alienates men from their homes; 
creates in them habits of selfish indulgence; gives 
them sensual interests apart; brings into competition 
with the innocent recreations of the home circle 
coarse, vulgar, and extravagant amusements. In its 
more pronounced operations it stops at no such tri- 
fles as the production of mere discomfort, but, pro- 
ceeding without disguise, turns men into wild beasts, 
and then lets them loose upon their families. What 
makes this especially shocking is that we are all ac- 
quainted with its truth, yet that we have hitherto 
tolerated it passively. The borrors to which drink 
exposes women are worse than those of slavery. 
The sufferings of the wives and daughters of drink- 
ing men are more acute and constant than most men 
are probably capable of experiencing. We all know 
this, yet we go on calmly in the old way, as if we 
either thought women ought to be thus abused, or 
believed that, though the matter was pitiful, no help 
could be found for it. Much has been written of late 
years about the alleged quickening of sensibility, the 
enlargement of humanitarian tendencies, the revolt 
against cruelty in all its manifestations. Is there 
not danger of the moral atrophy engendered by self- 
conceit, where illusions so flattering can co-exist 
with the actual life we are living? Familiarity with 
evil'must have blinded us alarmingly when we can 
seriously believe that we have reached a height of re- 
form; that we have attaineda stage of civilization 
pure enough to be proud of; that there is no special 





—s i 
need for concern because of the sins that 


: do 
easily beset us. — 


A GLANCE AT SWISS SCHOOLS: 

IT is worth crossing the ocean to see the schools 
of Switzerland. Let us glance at one for poor chil. 
dren in Zurich. Outside under’ the windows are 
flower-beds, one for each child. Some of them show 
good sense in the choice of plants, others that some 
little body is trying an unsuccessful experiment— 
such as transplanting something covered with blos- 
soms—but none of the beds indicate a want of care 
or of interest. 

Inside is a room full of children about six years of 
age, as unlike the children we saw in London schools 
as a vine grown in the sunshine is unlike one grown 
in the dark. At asignal from the teacher, the pupils 
form into lines and go singing to their tables. There 
are two of these, quite long and just high enough for 
the children, sitting in little chairs, to work at com. 
fortably. These chairs have backs, and arms too, 
One table is for the children who are to make designs 
in splints, the other for those who are to mold. Op 
the latter, in front of each child, is a heap of moist, 
light soil, and a little wooden spatter. For two or 
three minutes the children do nothing but spat the 
clay, apparently for the sole pleasure of pounding, 
They are entirely unrestrained, some are chatting 
like magpies, others are singing snatches of songs, 
As this seems to be not only play, but undirected 
play, let us cross to the other group. These are mak- 
ing geometrical and other designs of more or less in- 
tricacy, according to the mental development and 
aptitude of each. Some of the children try to repre. 
sent trees, houses, and quite complicated landscapes, 
The mind is allowed to work in its own way. Its 
activities are neither forced nor checked, they dare 
simply directed. An occasional word of admiration 
from the teacher, or a suggestion as to additions that 
may be made to some plan, is all the instruction 
given the children. In fact, the young woman who 
has them in charge seems to have all she can attend 
to in giving from her treasures various objects that 
the children wish to use in their work. 

Going back, after a little, to the first table, we 
find a most surprising transformation. The heaps of 
clay have given place to bright flower-beds; parks 
with fountains and rockeries; ponds with ducks 
swimming about; and lakes covered with boats, 
flaunting gayly the flag of Helvetia and filled with 
pleasure-seekers. Two bright-eyed babies have put 
their heaps of sand together, and, on a strip of land 
thus formed, have built a long railway. Telegraph 
poles border it, and two guards, as long as one’s fin- 
ger, stand watching a train moving toward a station 
at one end of the line. The cars can be coupled and 
uncoupled, a thing which adds greatly to the en 
joyment of the proprietors of the road, but which 
prevents the train making first-rate time, especially 
as one of them feels certain that the smoke stack of 
the engine should be toward the front, and the other 
is equally positive that it should be turned toward 
—iFrom an article in the Popular Educator, by Blvire Carve, 
Westfield Normal School, Mass. 
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the carriages. However, the matter is soon amicably 
adjusted, and the train goes rolling to its destination. 
The teacher has apparently paid no attention to this 
little difficulty, but has allowed the boys to settle it 
between themselves. One of the most interesting 
features of the school is the wisdom this young 
woman shows in letting the children alone. Another is 
the amiability and happiness of the children. Daur- 
ing the entire day one cannot discover a trace of im- 

tience either in word or look. ; 

Not far from this school is another, still more in- 
teresting, in which the children of more wealthy 
people are taught. The methods used are the most. 
modern. In one room isa class of children, seven 
years of age, at work upon a map of the country 
between Zurich and the Rhine, forty miles distant. 
They have been studying the region for several 
months and are reproducing what they have actually 
seen. They have made excursions by rail to every 
station between Zurich and the Falls of Schaffhausen 
on the Rhine, and have spent a day studying each 
locality, so they are familiar with every river, lake, 
mountain, and village of the forty miles. The young- 
est class in this school, those of five and six years of 
age, have already begun the study of the rivers and 
mountains around the city; not by talking about 
them in the school-room, but by going to them in 
charge of a teacher, who gives them a lesson on the 
spot. 
Phe teachers in Switzerland are obliged to do 
field work whether they like it or not. One can 
rarely leave the house just after dinner without com- 
ing across forty or fifty children with botany boxes 
over their shoulders, on their way to some field or 
mountain to have a lesson in botany, geography, or 
geology, as the case may be. 

No lessons are given in the school-room on “ chair- 
legs,” “scissors,” and other objects that are of no in- 
terest in themselves, and that have no relation to the 
subjects the children are pursuing. The teachers 
find ample material for language lessons in the flow- 
ers, minerals, and natural features that their classes 
need to become familiar with in order to study in- 
telligently the sciences. The children keep records 
of their observations upon the weather, upon the 
daily temperature, the direction of the winds, etc. 
They record also where and when they have seen 
certain wild flowers in blossom. Children only six 
years of age are already making collections of their 
own. Each flower found by the child is pressed and 
pasted on to a page ina little blank book. On the 
opposite page the child makes a picture of the flower 
and writes below any thoughts that have been sug- 
gested tohim by it. These books show that chil- 
dren’s powers of observation are easily developed to 
a surprising degree. 





Tue human soul, like the great sculptor, often be- 
holds, after some dreadful calamity, a luminous pres- 
ence, and sees with clearer vision. Troubles, like 
thunder-storms, purify the atmosphere; and, when 
the sun shines out upon the moist sod, glistening with 


crystal beauty, the soul discovers new grace and larger 
truth on every side. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 2. 
First MontTH 9TH. 


SIN AND DEATH. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ To him therefore that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it issin—James4:17. * 
READ Genesis, 2; 15-17: 3; 6-10: Romans6; 12-14. 


DISOBEDIENCE and wrong-doing always bring dis- 
comfort and remorse. To be tempted is the common 
lot; even the blessed Jesus was tempted, but he re- 
sisted, and was preserved from sin. The history of 
the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve are told in 
an allegory or legend, and the tempter is called the 
serpent. Ancient words and ancient thoughts are 
represented in a more or less human or personal 
form, and this must be considered when we read the 
present narrative. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch has “liar” instead of 
“serpent,” and this rendering is followed in John 8: 
44, where the deceiver is described as a liar and the 
father of lies. 

Adam and Eve heard the voice of God in the cool 
of the day, as they had often heard it before, as we 
now hear it, in the quiet and stillness that succeed 
the heat and bustle of life—in the hour of medita- 
tion ; and God calls us, as he called then, “ Adam, 
where art thou?” and weare often willing to shield 
ourselves behind the wrong-doing of another, just as 
did our first parents, who never regained that inno- 
cent condition from which by transgression they fell. 

In this account we have the beginning of that 
wandering from God, and disregard of his laws writ- 
ten upon the heart, which has marked the history of 
man ever since. 

“Tn the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die” was evidently not said of the mortal life, but of 
the innocent state in which man was made, and which 
he lost by transgression. 

Tuis Lesson TEACHES: 

1. That it is those things that are pleasant to the 
taste, and fuir to look upon, that area delight to us, 
and in which we can see no harm, that often lead us 
into temptation. 

2. That to be preserved from falling into sin, we 
must keep a close watch over our hearts that they 
think no eyil, and over our eyes that they turn away 
from bebolding evil. 

A modern writer (A. P. Foster) says of this nar- 
rative, “Though there be satanic influences from 
without, there is a greater temptation from within.” 
“Each man is tempted,” says the apostle, “ when he 
is drawn away by his own lust and enticed.” This 
was the case with Eve. In listening to the tempter 
without, she woke in her breast serpents of desire far 
more dangerous, A sin is almost always brought 
about by one of these three influences; either the 
body craves a supply for physical needs, and the sin 


is attractive on the ground that it will minister to- 


those needs, or the senses are delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the sin and tempt to a closer acquaint- 
ance, or else thesin promises to minister to pride and 
establish one ina more commanding position. Eve 
thought she should be as God if she ate the forbidden 
fruit.” 


| 
i 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
AS we enter upon the uncertainties of another year, 
the outlook inspires hope and confidence in the 
steady advancement of the world along all the lines 
of progress. The unrest of human society, signifying 
the desire for better things, was never more wide- 
spread. The dissent from and disavowal of time- 
worn methods of thought and narrow dogmas of 
belief, and the corresponding changes in social cus- 
toms and in business transactions, are important 
factors in the readjustment necessary to meet the 
growing demands for a broader and more enlightened 
administration of the affairs of men, and to maintain 
a standard of public and private morals that shall 
better represent the Christian virtues. 

The earnest, patient search among the records of 
ancient civilizations, after what was best and most 
enduring in the golden ages of man’s first endeavor, 
shows that the struggle between good and evil, be- 
gun with the beginning of his conscious existence as 
a social being, has continued, and there are found 
running through and woven into the fabric of every 
civilization threads of aspiration and ideals of higher 
conditions yet to be attained. 

Ever as the serpent of deceit and falsehood trailed 
among the haunts of men has the bringing in of this 
“better hope” bruised its head, and the slow but 
certain process of upliftment gone forward. We 
translate into our own tongue the words of those 
who “fought and spake and sang” in the long ago, 
and find our best reasons for what we are to-day in 
the faithfulness with which they bore their part in 
the great field of human endeavor. History is ever 
repeating itself, because they who make history are 
always the ancestors of those who come after. The 
difference is not in kind but in degree. The best of 
every age survives, for the best allies us to the Eter- 
nal Goodness, and is immortal. It is the method that 
falls away, because methods must conform to the con- 
ditions out of which they are developed, and herein 
are we of this generation learning wisdom from the 
past. The lesson of the Master about the “ new 
wine” is clearer now than it was a century ago, and 
the completeness of its teaching is yet to be devel- 
oped. The problems that force themselves upon us 








a 
for solution are no graver or more formidable than 
those of other epoch-making ages, and never perhaps 
were the rights of the individual better understoog 
or more loyally defended than now ; never were the 
petty intrigues for place or preferment so transparent, 
or honesty and uprightness so valued. These are ey. 
idences of a growing appreciation for goodness, be. 
cause it is good, and of a standard of public morals, 
far below the ethical code of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is true, yet higher and more exacting than 
any that has previously been possible. The “ex. 
ceeding sinfulness of sin” is more and more appar 
ent, and while the “golden rule” is constantly vio. 
lated, nations, as well as communities and individ. 
uals, are learning as they never learned before, that 
to respect the rights of others is the best means of 
defending their own. We who are the workers and 
the thinkers of this generation are largely responsi- 
ble for the generation that is to follow. We are mak- 
ing the history of the future; let us wisely consider 
our position in, and relation to the great world about 
us, and as the new year succeeds the old, so let new 
hopes and fresh opportunities fill our hearts with 
glad thanksgiving that we are permitted to have a 
part in the great work of the world’s redemption, 


THE SEWING SCHOOL MISSIONS. 
THERE is no more useful branch of mission work in 
which our young women can engage than the sewing 
schools, that have been for many years heid in con- 
nection with several of our meetings in this city, and 
at the Mission at Fairmount Avenue and Beech Sts, 
It would add greatly to the usefulness of all these 
schools, ifevery woman amongst us, old and young, 
who has the health and leisure necessary for the un- 
dertaking, would enter into the’service, and thus in- 
crease the working force, which is never quite ade- 
quate tothe demand. Especially is this true of the 
Mission above referred to. Aninterested worker in 
another department of the mission calls our attention 
to this school, which is held every Seventh-day after- 
noon, from about the first of Eleventh month, to the 
close of Third month. It might be much larger and 
exert a more beneficial influence upon the neighbor- 
hood, if the number of teachers could be increased. 
Every year a large proportion of the children who 
ask to be admitted, have to be sent away because of 
the lack of teachers. 

It is sometimes urged, that since sewing has been 
made a branch of the instruction in the publicschools, 
the necessity for our sewing schools no longer exists; 
but it must be borne in mind that while this move 
ment in ‘our public system is very important, and 
must increase in usefulness, as its advantages come to 
be more fully appreciated, there can never be that 
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individual instruction given in the large classes of 
public schools that is received by the children who 
are taught in the mission schools, where the classes 
are small and the work of teaching is a service of 
love. There is another drawback which it is well to 
note. Many of the scholars in the public schools 
have, through what they learned in the sewing 
schools, become quite proficient in the use of the 
needle, but this is made no accountof in the arrange- 
ment of the public school classes; the lessons there 
must be taken by every scholar according to the 
scholarship grade of the class to which she belongs. 














MARRIAGES. 


ROBERTS—HAINES.—At the residence of Mayor Pratt, 
Camden, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Twelfth month 23d, 
1886, Jonathan Roberts, of Marshall Co., Iowa, and Rachel 
Haines, of Clarksboro, N. J. 

WILSON—SHARPLESS.—Before the Chief Burgess of 
West Chester, M. S. Way, Fifth day, Twelfth month 234, 
by Friends’ ceremony, David H. Wilson, of Hockessin, 
Del., and Edna, daughter of Caleb Sharpless, of Kennett 
Square. 


DEATHS. 

DIXON.—In West Philadelphia, Second day, Twelfth 
month 20th, 1886, Mary Anna, wife of Charles A. Dixon, 
and daughter of the late Joseph and Susan P. Hancock; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 

FORCE.—In Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 22d, 1886, Rachel Force, wife of Zephaniah Force, 
Sr.,in the 79th year of her age; a member and fora number 
of years an Elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Twelfth month 20th, 1886, at her residence, 
Pleasant Grove, Lancaster Co., Pa., after a lingering illness, 
Mary K. Haines, wife of William P. Haines; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 60th year of her 
age. 
KNOWLES.—In Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 24th, 1886, Benjamin Knowles, aged 84 years. 








Very near together are the hearts that have no 
guile —ConFucivs. 


Ir we are to grow and increase as a Church, if we 
are to make real progress, the work must begin 
within—within our own hearts, subjected to the sanc- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit ; and within ovr 
own communion, cleansed and guided by the same 
Divine Illuminator. I think if those who are without, 
could, as a more general rule, take knowledge of us 
as men who have been with Jesus, the very persons 
we should most wish to win would be attracted to us 
by our walk and conversation. But till, through the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, we have made 
some progress within, in the direction that I have indi- 
cated, external progress will, I fear, either not goon at 
all, or, if it does, will probably be neither to the glory 
of God, nor to the real advancement of God, nor to 
the real advancement of His kingdom upon earth. 
Let us therefore think and speak less about thorough- 
ness of belief and more of spirituality of life—The 
Bishop of Argyle. 


“ PASTORS” FOR WESTERN ORTHODOX 
MEETINGS. 

(The following is an editorial article from Friends’ Re- 

view of Twelfth month 23d. It presents so many points of 
interest in reference to the question of maintaining “ pas- 
tors” that we print it in full.—Eps.] 
IT may have been a mistake for us to encourage the 
sending of accounts of meetings of Friends which. 
are considered to have declined “ in consequence of 
neglecting or refusing to retain and suitably support 
a pastor.” If evidence of such a causation could in 
any cases be made valid, of course it would be right 
to accept it, and give it full weight. But here is the 
great difficulty. Coincidence is not nearly always 
causation. We know that pastors in other denomin- 
ations have not always succeeded in maintaining life 
and growth in their congregations, even numerically ; 
and exceptions tosuch success in a higher sense than 
that of mere numbers, are many. We know also 
(and have to repeat, because some on one side of re- 
cent discussions seem to forget it) that meetings of 
Friends once, in their earlier days, grew large, and 
were full of life, when nothing would have been 
farther from their thoughts than having one settled 
and supported pastor for each meeting. 

With a desire to get to the bottom of this subject, 
we wish to give attentive consideration to two letters 
just received, bearing upon it. Places are not men- 
tioned in the following extracts, for fear of possible 
pain to individuals: 

“A Friends’ meeting in this city, started twelve 
years ago, never had a pastor, never felt inclined to 
have one. Now nearly dead in consequence of this 
neglect. How do I know this? Well, for instance, 
Friends composing this meeting bad sons and daugh- 
ters grown, or growing up. Their own meeting hav- 
ing no pastor to look after them and organize them 
into Christian work, no certainty of hearing some 
important teaching if they went to their own meet- 
ing, they began to drop off and attend the Methodist 
meeting near by. 

“Revivals led by the very best talent brought 
some converts and accessions of young people to our 
meeting. But there being no regular pastor to devote 
his attention to these lambs of the flock, they soon 
fell away’and have not been seen in our meeting for 
along time. Finally someof the parents began togo 
where they could get spiritual food and encourage- 
ment certainly every Sabbath. We had two resident 
approved ministers. One a man of a family of seven 
to provide for by daily secular labor. The other the 
mother where she had the care of a smaller family 
and much domestic care and work burdening her 
every hour of the week and a good part of the Sab- 
bath. There was no financial support ever offered to 
either of these two devoted ministers. No encour- 
agement was ever shown them to devote their time 
to the work of the Lord. Withsickness in both their 
families, and with occasional visits of a religious na- 
ture to other meetings, our meeting was not always 
certain of one of them being with us. They could 
not have quit their secular work to act as pastors, as 
our meeting would have been financially too poor to 
have supported either one of the families while the 
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head was giving constant time to our Lord’s work. 
They were not at fault at all. They have preached 
when they could, during the past eight years, and 
some very able sermons, and always with humility 
and fervency. What has our meeting done for them ? 
Nothing but criticise and find fault. Our meeting 
has never given them a cent of financial support. 

“What could our meeting have done? Well, it 
could have joined with another meeting within six 
miles to support a man without family, or a strong 
and earnest woman without family, who within two 
years could have built in either place a congregation 
amply able to support their own pastor provided he 
or she was without family. We could have organized 
and interested our young people in the work (as they 
have done so effectually in Cleveland, 0.) and could 
have kept and made strong converts, and could have 
had three times as many converts. 

“Tn another direction from the centre of the city 
a zealous young man held a series of meetings about 
three years ago, and there were enough converts to 
form a small meeting of themselves if they had had a 
pastor. They joined Friends. There was no effort 
to supply them with a pastor. That meeting declined 
rapidly and has long been dead. This is instance 
number two. 

“Twelve miles away a minister held successful 
revival meetings, and a number joined Friends and 
ran well fora season. No effort was made to supply 
a pastor for them. They are dead again. This is the 
third instance. 

“A few years ago there was a flourishing meeting 
at , not far from here. For several years that 
meeting has been entirely dead and discontinued. 
This is the fourth instance.” 

Thinking over the brief history of the meeting 
first above mentioned, we cannot avoid being struck 
with what is said of two resident ministers, who are 
described as faithfully doing all they could in reli- 
gious service. “What did our meeting do for them? 
Nothing but criticise and find fault.” Here is, to our 
view, enough to account for the declension of a meet- 
ing; quite enough to rule such a case out of court al- 
together. The present writer has had opportunity to 
observe that the system of paid pastorates does not 
prevent the disposition, where there is a tendency 
towards it, of criticism and fault-finding. Indeed, it 
is especially liable to its promotion. Those who pay 
for service usually wish and expect it to be satisfacto- 
ry to themselves in all particulars. 

Further, in the above letter, there is interest in 
the suggestion of the possible engagement, in such a 
case, of “a man,” or “a strong and earnest woman,” 
“without family.” Is it not supposable, that some 
meetings might make it a condition that their pastor 
should not marry? There, at some distance, looms 
up the idea of celibacy of the priesthood ; which is 
well known, with effects very far from being desira- 
ble, in the Roman Catholic church. It has been well 
said that it is now proposed for Friends to try anew 
experiments which have been tried and found want- 
ing, over and over again, in other churches. 

Where a zealous young man held a series of meet- 
ings (probably lasting a few days, it may have been a 
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few weeks), a good impression was, no doubt, pro- 
duced. There may have been a number of converts, 
Care should have been taken by other Meetings to 
shepherd them. But if, in the absence of a settled 
“pastor,” the meeting “ rapidly declined” and died 

it remains to be proven, and, frankly speaking, we are 
not prepared to believe, that it was composed of those 
who ougbt to be called Friends. They can hardly 
have been such as the many were of whom George 
Fox said that his part was “to bring them to Christ 
and leave them there.” Not that G. Fox meant to 
neglect any, or to encourage neglect. But that a re- 
ligion which wholly depends on man for its persistence, 
is like seed sown by the wayside; not that which has 
fallen on good ground. 

Our other letter, from a place in the far West, is in 
part as follows: 

“Since our meeting was established we have had 
one experience with a‘ pastor.’ We did not at any 
time expect or agree to do more than assist the 
Friend until he could find remunerative employ- 
ment; and when we discovered that what we were 
doing in the way of assistance seemed to be a hinder- 
ance to the pastor’s getting a living for himself, we 
stopped the supplies. I do not think there are any 
of our members who will not admit that this ‘ pas- 
torate’ was not productive of the results desired, but 
unfortunately some of them lay the blame on the in- 
dividual or circumstances, and not on the system, and 
so desire to repeat the experiment. 

“Our meeting has not ‘declined or died out in 
consequence of neglect, or refusal to retain or suitably 
maintain a pastor.” There has not been any special 
growth (apart from immigration) at any time since 
our organization, but in my judgment our meeting 
suffered loss during the time and in consequence of 
that ‘ pastorate,’ but I do not think such will follow a 
pastorate, if such a thing be possible, truly ordered 
and directed by the Lord, and not in man’s wis- 
dom.” 

“Tf such a thing be possible.” We have no right 
to deny such a possibility. But we are very sure of 
the facility of mistake in supposing it in any given 
case. The past experience of the Society of Friends 
is against it. Sois also much in the experience of 
other denominations. May all who are interested 
humbly and reverently put aside prepossessions in 
favor of either old or new ways, and endeavor to 
learn what is now the will of the ever-present Head 
of the Church. 








“Tae Sermon on the Mount” is Israel’s last word 
Freed, at last, from partiality, prejudice, narrowness. 
Israel chants through the lips of Jesus the strain of 
thelovedivine. Through him, the Father is revealed. 
God is discovered at last. When man is seen to be 
God’s child, man’s relation to God is finally and surely 
known. . . Sitting on the Mount of Galilee, Jesus 
sang at last the song of Israel’s and the world’s re- 
demption.—S. &. Calthrop. 





Wor pty joy is a sunflower, which shuts whenthe 
gleam of prosperity is over. Spiritual joy is evergreen, 
an unfading plant.— Racine. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


TES AND THE WESTERN “ ORTHODOX” 
memes BA FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

JUDGING from the changes which our Western 
“ Orthodox ” Friends are making, the views of Eli- 
sha Bates seem to survive and assert themselves in 
a remarkable manner. It was he who in the contro- 
versies of 1827 was the most conspicuous opponent in 

Ohio of Elias Hicks, and may be said to have led the 
movement by which the Orthodox became a sepa- 
rate body in that section. Yet he did not long re- 
main with them, being testified against by his own 
monthly meeting, and disowned. After his disown- 
ment he published, in 1837, his book, a somewhat 
well known controversial work entitled, “ An Exam- 
ination,” in which, in order to sustain himself in the 
changes which he had advocated, he undertakes to 
prove that the early Friends were “ Hicksites.” He 
quotes from them freely, and the views of Robert 
Barclay, William Penn, Samuel Fisher, and Isaac 
Pennington are especially obnoxious. The distinc- 
tion which they all made between the body of the 
man Jesus and the Christ of God he severely anathe- 
matizes, and declares that “ the Hicksites have the 
fairest claims to the character of the early Quakers ” 
—an averment which it might seem the advocates of 
the present innovations, such as David B. Updegraff, 
had come to believe true. He charges that the early 
Friends all held with William Penn, who said: “ We 
deny that Person, (the Son of God), that died at Je- 
rusalem, to be our Redeemer ;” and he, (E. B.), ridi- 
cules what Barclay says concerning the Vehiculum 
Dei, calling attention to the identity of the language 
of Elias Hicks and Pennington. From the latter’s 
works he quotes largely, and strongly denounces as 
“Hicksite ” this among other expressions: “ This we 
certainly know, and can never call the bodily gar- 
ment Christ, but that which appeared and dwelt in 
that body.” He makes numerous and copious ex- 
tracts from the writings of other early Friends to 
show that this view of the Christ was the thought 
which prevailed among them. 

Stating his own position, as opposed to those who 
had disowned him, he says: “ After the Separation, 
{from the “ Hicksite” body, so-called], I continued 
to preach the same doctrine which I maintained in 
that controversy.” But the Ohio Orthodox seem to 
have then become tired of his repetitions, and to 
have especially observed and condemned his denun- 
ciation of the doctrine of “a universal saving light.” 
And he notes that on the occasion of his second visit 
to England, at a large meeting at Newington, “an in- 
dividual in the youth’s gallery made a violent ob- 
jection ” to his preaching, exclaiming “ that they had 
heard much of an outward Christ—but nothing of the 
Christ within, the Hope of glory.” 

He was baptized, he says, in 1836, at Homerton, 
near London, and soon after his return to Ohio he 
was disowned. . 

. The chief cause of difficulty between E. Bates and 
his Ohio friends seems to have been what he calls “ A 
Rule.” He maintained, with the “ Beacon” party in 
England, that “the Holy Spirit cannot in any proper 





sense be denominated a Rule,” and contends that the 
Bible is the rule. He seems, soon after 1827, to have 
begun to speak freely of there being, as he conceived, 
“Hicksism” still amongst the Orthodox, and was 
much shocked at a prayer which was delivered in a 
meeting of ministers and. elders—that “that book 
called the Bible might not be made an idol.” 

Fifty years have passed away, and lo! 

“ Ev’n in his ashes live their wonted fires.” 

Certain it is that the influence of men’s lives sur- 
vives them, and the tendency to Batesism is still at 
work. Palpable evidence of it we have in the bap- 
tism of those twenty “Friends” at Alum Creek. 
And the manner in which those people speak of our 
early Friends as having set aside the Scriptures is all 
a piece of the same garment. They are in the same 
tone as Elisha Bates used in reference to our ancient 
worthies, as witness the manner of his criticisms of 
Samuel Fisher. He especially attacked the following 
passage from S. F’s. works, (p. 397): “Shall we 
think because J. O. thinks so strangely, that so cor- 
ruptible and so corrupted a stream as the letter now 
is, since vitiated and interpolated, can be judged a fit 
measure to judge the Fountain by, (i. e., The Light, 
Word, and Spirit it came from), and a fit measure to 
correct, and examine and determine those originals 
by ? ” 

The reader will remember that Samuel Fisher 
was one of the most distinguished of our early 
Friends. He was also a Hebrew and Greek scholar. 
He “sealed his testimony with his blood,” dying in 
a prison’s cell. Davip Newport. — 


THE “INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I READ with some surprise the editorial in Twelfth 
month 11th, which says that “a friend in the West 
writes us, on the subject of the INTELLIGENCER, that 
part of its subscribers do so merely to increase its 
usefulness, and seldom take time to read it.” I re- 
member well that in its early days, a quarter ofa 
century or more ago, Friends in New York were not 
used to look to the periodical press to furnish matter 
to interest them as Friends, having never had much 
offered in that time except Samuel Wood’s almanac, 
and the INTELLIGENCER seemed to have hard work to 
find where with—inside the limits of the Society—to 
keep the readers’ minds directed to its pages for men- 
tal food, and of course it did not incline to travel far 
outside of that to fill its pages. 

But Iam prepared to say that that is all long 
since changed, and I think it may be declared that 
the INTELLIGENCER takes rank among the best weekly 
productions of the press published in the interest of 
any religious society. I am also free to say, that if 
that friend in the West, and the others of whom he 
speaks, will each spend an hour with the paper, for 
two consecutive weeks, they will find a chain of in- 
terest thrown around them, and will be induced to 
hail thereafter its arrival with pleasure, and after 
reading to send it on its way that others may get 
pleasant mental nourishment and instruction there- 
from. And the writer has found that past read num- 
bers gathered up and sent to homes of the aged, to 
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hospitals, and institutions of that sort, receive a hear- 
ty welcome and produce great thankfulness, and may 
be supposed to act as a balm, mental, moral, and 
physical. D. D. W. 
New York, N. Y. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Two Friends of the sub-committee appointed to 
visit in Southern Quarter were in attendance at the 
quarterly meeting on the Ist of 12th month, at Cam- 
den, Del. A private letter from one of these con- 
tains the following: “There was a pretty good at- 
tendance at the quarterly meeting. Several Friends 
from other parts of the Quarter were there, and we 
had a good meeting,—quite a favored meeting. Next 
day was the youths’ meeting, which was the crown- 
ing one of all. It seemed as if the very windows of 
Heaven were opened, and poured down power and 
love until there was no more room to receive it, and 
all seemed satisfied and very loving and tender.” 

—A letter from a friend at Winchester, Va., on 
business matters, has the following postscriptum : 
“Elizabeth Comstock, [a member of the other branch 
of Friends] attended our meeting at Hopewell, a few 
weeks ago. She made some beautiful remarks from 
Jeremiah, “ With loving kindness have I drawn thee.” 
Elizabeth visited the hospital in Winchester, at the 
close of the war; she also visited Gen. Sheridan’s head- 
quarters, in company with E. Sharpless, (I was with 
them.) At Hopewell she spoke of our beautiful She- 
nandoah Valley, now covered with the shocks of 
corn, and its granaries filled with grain, and alluded to 
the past in touching terms. Although she belongs to 
the other body, I think her lamp is filled with the 
true oil.” 





———— eee 


SONG OF THE LIGHT. 


By Wo. Pitt PALMER. 





FROM the quicken’d womb of the primal gloom, 
The sun roll’d black and bare, 

Till I wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair ; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencill’d the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers 
And their leaves of living green, 
And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen ; 
And when the fiend’s art, on her trustful heart 
Had fastened its mortal spell, 
In the silvery sphere of the first-born tear 
To the trembling earth I fell. 


When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed, 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead ; 

With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams 
I bade their terrors cease ; 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 
God’s covenant of peace. 


Like a pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night’s funeral shadow slept, 

Where shepherd swaius on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept; 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of Heaven’s redeeming plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born— 
Joy, joy, to the outcast, man! 


Equal favor I show to the lofty and low, 
On the just and unjust I descend : 
F’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in dark ness and 
tears, 
Feel my smile, the blest smile of a friend : 
Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 
As the rose in the garden of kings ; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the butterfly’s wings! 


The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 
Till I bid the bright Hours chase the Night from her 
bowers, 
And lead the young Day to her arms; 
And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 
And sinks to her balmy repose, 
I wrap their soft rest, by the zephyr-fanned west, 
In curtains of amber and rose. 


From my sentinel steep by the night-brooded deep, 
I gaze with unslumbering eye, 

When the cynosure star of the mariner 
Is blotted from the sky ; 

And guided by me through the merciless sea, 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 

His compassless bark, lone, weltering, dark, 
To the haven home safely he brings. 


I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers,’ 
The birds in their chambers of green, 

And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

O, if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest on the home of the bless’d, 
Ever bright with the Deity’s smile! 


LIFE’S THRESHOLD. 


O LITTLE feet, as yet untired 
By any steps on life’s rough way ! 

O sweet blue eyes, undimmed by tears: 
O dimpled hands, stretched out in play! 


Love longs to lead those little feet 

Through sunny meadows, bright with flowers ; 
Where all is fair, and glad, and sweet— 

An azure sky that never lowers. 


Love longs to teach those laughing eyes 
To see with clear and earnest sight 

Each turning page of life’s great book, 
Where few, alas! can read aright. 


Love longs to give those little hands, 
Stretched out to us in merry play, 
Blossoms to hold, that have no thorns, 

And treasures none can take away. 


And yet how powerless, at the best, 

Is human love. Through hopes and fears, 
Those little feet must walk alone, 

And those blue eyes shed many tears. 
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Those little hands may have to yield 
Up treasures they will toil to gain. 

And they must find earth’s flowers have thorns, 
For every joy is fraught with pain. 


But, Love eternal, Thou art near; 
Around our restlessness, thy rest! 

Those Thou must guard, and guide, and teach 
Are now and ever fully blessed. 


Oh, may these feet walk in thy ways; 
May these sweet eyes look up to Thee; 
These little hands receive Thy gifts: 


blest to all eternity. 
= —Selected, 


CHILDREN. 





BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR,. 





CHILDREN are what the mothers are. 
No fondest father’s fondest care 

Can fashion so the infant heart 

As those creative beams that dart 
With all their hopes and fears upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 

His startled eyes with wonder see 

A father near him on his knee, 

Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face. 

But ’tis to her alone uprise 

His wakening arms, to her those eyes 
Open with joy and not surprise. 


GOOD READING AS CHOICE COMPANY. 


[The following essay, read at Blue River Quarterly Asso- 
ciation of First-day Schools, held at Clear Creek, IIl., 
Eleventh month 26, 1886, is sent us by our friend Abel 
Mills, who says it was prepared by a young woman, a pupil 
of Clear Creek First-day School.—Eps.] 

“Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends, who can never alter nor forsake, 
Who, for inconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect or slight must calmly take ; 
Let me return to you, this turmoil ending 
Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And o’er your old familiar pages bending, 
Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought, 
Till haply meeting there from time to time 
Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 
Twill be like hearing in a foreign clime, 
My native language spoke in friendly tone ; 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 
On these, my unripe musings, told so well.” 
—Mrs. Norton. 
THE winter is now closing upon us, and many will 
be in a position where companionship and social 
pleasures are limited, but they need not lack of en- 
tertainment, if they choose. To one living in retire- 
ment, books,—good reading,—are an infinite relief. 
If he follows the advice of Lord Bacon he must read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider; his mind will be strengthened, 
his language higher and purer, and his whole moral 
nature refined and uplifted. 

It is scarcely worth while to read unless we wish 
to learn something, and if we do but make a small 
effort it is a very easy matter to get in the way of re- 





flecting upon what we read. Once in this way the 

language and thoughts of the great writers mingle 

with ours, and thus our nature changes. Hence the 

importance of selecting with care the books we read. 

Many of us have younger children around us, and we 

should make it our duty to select their reading mat- 

ter. Do not let them read anything in order to get 
them in the way of reading. Better by far is he who 
cannot read, and consequently must largely depend 
upon his own sense for a guide, than he who early 
began to read anything he could find. Impure liter- 
ature, or unnatural pictures of human life, have 
pretty much the came affect upon most children as 
has a drink of intoxicating liquor. The burning de- 
sire for another drink follows in either case, and it 
all leads to the same black end. If, then, any one by 
our carelessness, when under our control, is lost be- 
cause of what they read when young and susceptible 
to influence, will it not be fair and just when we are 
called to give an account for our deeds done in time, 
if we lose our own souls for having caused the loss of 
theirs ? 

In this age of books, an average lifetime with its 
other duties is not sufficient for reading all, so we 
can only cull from those writers of the past whose 
names retain their original lustre, and those of the 
present whose books are favorably received, and 
whose good reputations have been long established 
by literary critics. The editor’s table in good news- 
papers and magazines contains notices of most of the 
latest publications, and is often an excellent help in 
making selections. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should read 
everything that is recommended, for as someone has 
said “too much reading is like too much eating; we 
become mental dyspeptics.” All may find in reading 
something to suit their taste, for the field is bound- 
less. Historical reading enables us to better shape 
our future from what we have gathered from the 
past. Old legends and mythologies are very fascinat- 
ing and are partly history. Travels which portray 
human nature are very interesting and instructive. 
Biographies and lives of prominent men in the world’s 
history, both of the distant past and of the present, 
have much the same effect as history. “The proper 
study of mankind is man,” and books which treat of 
him and his attributes should be read by all. Moral 
maxims may be liked by some, but unless put in 
newer forms they have but little effect, for continual 
handling wears off their beauty and we tire of them. 
True stories of adventure and hardship of early sel- 
tlers are very interesting, serving to while away 
hours when we do not feel like philosophizing upon 
what we have read. Novels may be read but spar- 
ingly. Do not devour every summer novel you can 
find. Those which are true to life and contain les- 
sons on human nature as well as a liberal amount of 
information upon various subjects beyond the mere 
romance are best. They should also direct. our 
thoughts to the better way. 

I find much pleasure in this silent companionship, 


























and oftenest my odd hours and evenings are spent in 
this way. I will mention three well-known books 
to show how I have learned to read them, 
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The first two are books on Martin Luther. One is 
called the Schénberg-Cotta Family. Itis a fictitious 
diary gathered from history, portraying most clearly 
the pitiful, miserable condition of the people of L 
ther’s time, and tells the story of his life and works. 
The other is “ Anecdotes of Luther” by Dr. Macaulay, 
editor of the Leisure Hour. 

The people of Germany, in the youth of Luther, 
were thoroughly priest-ridden, believing God was a 
terrible being, whose wrath was forever pouring forth 
in every conceivable manner upon his poor defence- 
less subjects. The monasteries and nunneries were 
full of poor souls who were trying, as they supposed, 
to live lives of humility and self-denial in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Alas, it is the case too 
often, now. Too many are in this condition, yet, 
right in the country where Luther lived. The Refor- 
mation did not reform permanently the religious 
spirit of the people of his own country; but the 
spirit of freedom is mighty there. Superstition is 
extremely hard to shake off, and it needs a Luther 
for every generation. Luther, as was natural, was re- 
ligious according to the standard of the time. He be- 
came a monk through fear of eternal death. He was 
caugh in a terrific storm in a forest,and believing it 
to be the forerunner of evil to him, he resolved that 
if God would only spare him he would become a 
monk. After many aday of doubt and fear, his eyes 
gradually opened to the fact that the God he hated 
once was Love. Thanks to the careful education he 
had received for a profession, he could read the Latin 
Bible. He had read it at college, but its true value 
was unknown to him until after entering the monas- 
tery. His struggle for peace ended after he had read 
and studied and believed that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only son, that whosoever 
should believe on him might not perish but have 
everlasting life.” In all his stormy after years, when 
struggling almost alone against oppression and 
wickedness, for his down-trodden brethren, he never 
forgot this, and he did a mighty work. He lived to 
see the people in great numbers reading his own 
translation of the Book he loved so well, and also his 
discussions and explanations of the same book. He 
also wrote treatises and theses upon the fallacy of in- 
dulgences and other false doctrines of religion, which 
were eagerly read, causing the Pope to vent his wrath 
by issaing a Bull of excommunication against him, 
which was burned in contempt. His strength was 
from something higher than human hands. By 
daily communing with God, he received a strength 
which enabled him to go before the Diet at Worms, 
and acknowledge before all that he wrote the books 
which were charged against him and then say, “ here 
I stand, God helping me; I cannot retract.” 

Oh what a grand thing it would be if there -were 
more such as Martin Luther! If more would learn 
to trust and believe with such a simple, childlike 
faith as that man’s! We have only to listen to con- 
science and follow its teachings, taking as a sure guide 
of Divine forgiveness the perfect Peace which Christ 
says he will give to his followers who have said: 
“ Here I stand, God helping me; I cannot retract.” 

The last book is “Tom Brown’s School Days at 





Rugby,” by Thomas Hughes. Love for God, countr 
and each other, are written plainly everywhere in 
this. How truthfully it explains the relations which 
must exist between two people to form that rare and 
precious jewel true friendship! Here are his words: 
“A time must came in every human friendship, 
when you must go down into the depths of your 
heart and lay bare what is there to your friend, and 
wait in fear for his answer. A few moments may do 
it, and it may be that you never do it but once: but 
done it must be if the friend is to be worth the 
name. You must find what is there, at the very root 
and bottom of one another's hearts, and if you are at 
one there, nothing on earth can or at least ought to 
sunder you.” 

True friendship comes of no short acquaintance: 
it takes years to find out each other’s hearts, and i 
consequence we have very few acquaintances who 
are truly our friends. It is a hard thing to retain g 
friend for life. We are so prone to selfishness. Some 
idle jest from another, some trifling mistake, as we 
in our selfishness may judge, will bring an uncompli- 
mentary opinion, which, when once expressed, ig 
hard to recall. And even if we wish to atone pride 
stands in the way. Thus we lose our friends. The 
phrase stings all the sharper because we were once 
their confidants, too. This is especially true between 
teacher and pupils; pupils are often selfish and jeal- 
ous hearted. Jealousy, that meanest of all human 
passions, often causes much pain to the teacher, and 
causes too a break which Time may, but cannot al- 
ways heal. When in after years light comes to a 
pupil who has once spoken unki:dly of a teacher or 
held back the credit which should have been given, 
gratitude and love, with a sense of the wrong he has 
inflicted come, also, as it came to Tom Brown when 
he realized how much his old master, at whose tomb 
he was bowing, had done for him. 

In truth friendship permits no freedom, no prying 
into secrets, no idle jests upon things sacred and 
holy ; but a full, free understanding of each other. 
All that is told of their sorrows, troubles, joys or 
hopes must come without asking, and must be faith- 
fully kept alike as we keep our own. Let us be care- 
ful not to lecture them upon their shortcomings, for 
it belittles and does questionable good. 

We never like to be told of our faults. Better 
draw the mantle of loving charity over them and 
guard ourselves against our friends’ faults if we can’t 
see our own, for then it is likely that the good ex- 
ample will cause them to be better. 

We are all in need of more light ; let us each hold 
up our lamps just as high as ever we can to aid each 
other. For then we shall be in less danger of falling 
on our way to take passage in the boat which carries 
its foot-sore passengers to the shores of a land of rest, 
sublime, eternal, and oh, how sweet! : 


Dita Harrsocx. 


Ir thou wouldest be happy and easy in thy family, 
above all things observe discipline. Every one in it 
should know their duty: and there should be a time 
and a place for everything ; and whatever else is done 
or omitted, be sure to begin and end with God.—Peny. 
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writer concerning it, and he quotes from numerous 
authorities, records, documents, letters, etc., to sus- 
tain his view. 

After having described the Walk itself, with much 
circumstantiality and detail, W. J. Buck reviews the 
attitude of the Friends of that day toward the busi- 
ness, and in general their treatment of the Indians. 
He asserts “that the Society of Friends, as a body, 
did nobly stand by the Indians, in the various wrongs 
that were infiicted on them, not by empty wordsand 
actions, but by the better Christian example of ex- 
traordinary acts of disinterested benevolence and 
friendship.” This assertion is abundantly borne out 
by the facts. The action of the Friends, both offi- 


THE LIBRARY. 
InpIAN WALK PERFORMED FOR THE 
yj eae oF PENNSYLVANIA IN 1737; To 
which is appended a life of Edward Marshall. By 

William J. Buck. Pp. 269. $2.00. Philadelphia: 

(Edwin S. Stuart, Agent.) 1886. 

“The Indian Walk” is a famous event in the 
early history of Pennsylvania. “The Proprietaries,” 
(who were at that time the sons of William Penn), 
desired to secure from the Delaware Indians a title to 
the lands on the Delaware, north of Wrightstown, 
and a council with some of the chiefs was arranged 
for and held at Philadelphia on the 24th of Sixth 





month, (August, Old Style), 1787. At this council the 
Indians, four chiefs or sachems being present, agreed 
to confirm to the Proprietaries as much land as 
would be contained within aline “back into the 
woods as far as aman can go ina day and ahalf,” 
and then extended to the river Delaware. 

The “Walk,” to carry out this agreement, was 
performed a few days later,—the 19th of Seventh 
month, (September), by three persons, Edward Mar- 
shall, James Yates, and Solomon Jennings, who had 
been employed for the purpose by the authorities 
representing the Penns. They started at sunrise, and 
walked rapidly throughout the day, accompanied by 
a number of persons, most of whom were on horse- 
back. Onthe following day they pushed on for six 
hours, and reached the north side of Pocono moun- 
tain, beyond the Lehigh River, and from that point 
a line was run (by the Colonial Surveyors), at right 
angles with the “ Walk,” over to the Delaware, reach- 
ing the river near the mouth of the Lackawaxen, 
The walkers bad covered inthe eighteen hours about 
sixty-five or seventy miles, and as they had to cross 
hills and mountains, wade streams, etc., this was 
rapid going. Their work gave to the Penns a very 
large and valuable tract of land, including the greater 
part of what is now Bucks county, north of Wrights- 
town, and the lands which the Indians particularly 
cherished about the mouth of the Lehigh, “ The Forks 
of Delaware.” 

It has been the uniform judgment of impartial 
historians that the “ Walk” was a deception of the 
Indians, and that their lands were unjustly taken 
from them by means of it. The writer of the pres- 
ent book, W. J. Buck, enforces this view in a very 
earnest and emphatic manner, and he includes in the 
fraudulent transaction not only Thomas Penn, the 
Governor, but all his agents and representatives who 
took part in the business. Moreover, W.J. Buck re- 
gards the deception as two-fold: First, he asserts 
that the lands secured by the Walk, (which was to 
be simply to define the confirmation or quit-claim 
agreed on at Philadelphia), had never really been 
sold by the Indians, or in any way paid for, and that 
they were deceived in this matter at the council in 
August: and second, that the Walk itself was alto- 
gether dishonest, the three men having been care- 
fully chosen as persons of great endurance, who could 
traverse the utmost possible distance in the allotted 
time. He has made, no doubt, amore full examina- 
tion of the evidence on the subject than any other 








cially, in their meetings, and through their “ Meet- 
ing for Sufferings,” or Representative Committee, was 
at once courageous, firm, and honorable. The or- 
ganization of the “ Friendly Association,” to main- 
tain peace with the Indians by fair treatment, and to 
supply means for gifts to them or purchases from 
them, in place of paying taxes for war, is one of the 
most creditable episodes in the early history of this 
country. We doubt whether anything equal to it is 
to be found in the records of any other colony. 


THE USEFULNESS OF CLASSICAL STUDY. 


THE Pall Mali Gazette, (London), recently published 
letters from a number of prominent persons in refer- 
ence to the study of English and “ classical ” litera- 
ture, and a friend in England sends us a clipping 
containing the views of W. E. Gladstone and John 
Bright. The former wrote briefly as follows: 

Your subject is one worthy of any effort, and I 
sympathise with what I understand to be your views, 
utterly deploring whatever tends to displace a classi- 
cal education for those in any way capable of receiv- 
ing it, and strongly disapproving, so far as I am en- 
titled to give a judgment, all efforts in that direction. 
I agree very much with what has been well ex- 
pressed, I think, by the Warden of All Souls’. 

[The Warden of All Souls’ expressed the opinion, 
on Nov. 25, that “ unless English literature were stu- 
died in connection with the Greek and Roman 
classics, its introduction intothe Oxford examination 
system would be injurious to the interests of educa- 
tion.”’] 

Mr. Bright writes at greater length as follows: 

“Your letter has caused me some surprise, and 
has afforded me some amusement. You pay me a 
great compliment in asking my opinion on the ques- 
tion you put to me, which is one with which I donot 
feel myself competent to deal. As you know, I have 
not had the advantage of what is termed a classical 
education. My limited gchool time scarcely allowed 
me to think of Greek, and I should now make but 
slow steps in Latin, even with the help of a diction- 
ary. From this it will be clear that my knowledge 
of, or any success I may have attained in, my own 
language owes nothing to instruction derived from 
the great authors of antiquity. I have read some of 


their works in English translations; only recently I | 


have read Mr. Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues 
of Plato, and have been more astonished at the won- 
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derful capacity and industry of the Master of Balliol 
than at the wisdom of the great Philosopher of 
Greece. 
I suppose the youth of ancient Greece read the 

best authors of their own country, and the Roman 
youth the bestauthors of Rome. To have read Greek 
among the Romans would not have done so much to 
create and continue a classic Latinas to read and study 
the best books of Roman writers. So now, and with 
us, what can Greece and Rome do for English 
students more than can be done for them by the best 
writers of their own tongue? Is there anything in 
the writings of the ancients that can compare in value 
for the youth of England with our translation of the 
Bible, especially of many of the Psalms and some of 
the Prophets, or with the unsurpassable grandeur 
and beauty of Milton? If all existing Greek and 
Latin books were destroyed, is there not in our Eng- 
lish classics sufficient material whereon to build a 
future of which our future need not be ashamed? 

The learned men who were recently employed to re- 
vise the translation of the New Testament were, I 
presume, especially learned in the tongue of ancient 
Greece. No one has complained of their ignorance of 
Greek, but many have been surprised at and have 
complained of their failure in regard to English. 
They may have been profound in their knowledge of 
the ancient classics, but in English equal to the trans- 
lation they were engaged to revise, they seem to me 
to have shown more of feebleness than of strength. 
You ask me if I believe that the classics of the 
modern world are an equivalent, from an educational 
point of view, for the Greek and Roman classics? I 
answer that, as probably all the facts of history, or of 
biography, or of science, and all the reasoning to be 
found in ancient books, are to be found in modern 
translations, it follows that the study of the ancient 
languages is not now essential to education so far as 
the acquisition of knowledge is concerned ; and that 
as the study of the best writers of English must be 
more effective in creating and sustaining what we 
may term classic English than the study of any 

foreign or dead language can be, it seems to follow 

that the classics of the modern world are, from an 
educational point of view, an equivalent for the 
Greek and Roman classics. The knowledge of the 
ancient languages is mainly aluxury. It is useful 

from the fact that science has enlisted it in its service, 

and it is pleasant to possess, and because it is pleasant 
it is a possession of value, with those who wander 
among ancient books, and whose association is chiefly 

with the limited class who are enabled by leisure and 

temperament to give themselves up to studies which 

are not open to the multitude. I have written what 

has occurred to me after reading your letter. I do 

not feel competent fully to discuss the question sub- 

mitted. Iam one of the unlearned, having derived 
little or no nourishment from the fountain from 

which you have drunk so abundantly. If my an- 
swer to your questions disappoints you, or seems to 
you shallow and unworthy, I am afraid it will add to 
the proofs you have of the insufficiency of an educa- 
tion in which classical learning has not been in- 
cluded. 
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THE END OF SLAVERY IN CUBA. 
FRIENDS of humanity all over the world wil] hear 
with interest, with pleasure and with gratitude that 
the Queen Regent of Spain has signed a decree free. 
ing the slaves in Cuba from the remainder of their 
term of servitude. 

The reform thus consummated by a graceful and 
let us add, womanly act of generosity, began more 
than fifteen years ago in the law of February 10th 
1869, which provided for the conditional liberation 
of certain classes of slaves in Cuba, and for the pay - 
ment of recompense to the owners of the men and 
women freed. In 1879 a bill was passed by the 
Cortes for the gradual abolition of Cuban slavery, 
This law at once liberated slaves from 55 years old 
and upward. Slaves 50 to 55 were set free in 1889. 
from 45 to 50 in 1882; from 40 to 45 in 1884, and from 
35 to 40 in 1886. The intention of the law was to set 
free those 30 to 35 years old in 1888 and those under 
30 in 1890. 

The recompensing of owners has gone on from 
the first, but since 1880 a sum of 100,000 piastres has 
been set annually apart in the Cuban budget for 
defraying the expenses of the emancipation, each 
owner receiving recompense at the rate of 350 pias. 
tres per slave. 

That the abolition policy has been moderately 
successful is fairly indicated by the statistics of 
emancipation. In the seven years between 1870 and 
1877, the number of slaves in Cuba was decreased by 
136,000, but the population showed a falling off in the 
same period of 20,500. In December, 1878, Cuba still 
had 227,902 negro slaves. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Queen Christina 
has bestuwed upon upward of two hundred thousand 
slaves the rights and privileges of freemen, and the 
act is none the less magnanimous because it has 
anticipated by four years the emancipation in 1890 
contemplated by the Cortes itself. Spain has long 
been the only European State permitting the ex- 
istence of slavery in its colonies; that, impatient of 
the slow justification of legislative enactment, she 
has at last rid herself of the reproach by an act as 
noble as it was well timed, offers one more promise 
of the new and vigorous life which seems to be re- 
turning to the later years of her existence as a Eu- 
ropean State.—N. Y. Herald. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The carrier-pigeon serviee in Paris is now most care- 
fully organized, and the latest census shows that there are 
2,500 trained birds, which can take despatches in and out 
of the capital in the roughest weather. Some are taught 
to go to the neighboring forts and towns, others to distant 
parts of the provinces. 

—Susanna Warren, who was perhaps the oldest person 
in the United States if not in the world, died at Sassakawa, 
Seminole Nation, Indian Territory, on the 15th of last 
month. It is stated that she was born in St. Augustine, 
Fla., in 1750, a slave. In 1818 she, with other Spanish 
slaves, fled from Pensacola when it was taken by Gen, 
Jackson. She lived in the Seminole country until the 
second treaty of peace with the Seminoles, when she was 
regarded as their common property, and was removed with 
them to the Indian Territory. 
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—In conformity with an agreement with England, the 
German Government has annexed several of the Solomon 
Islands. ? . , 

—New ORLEANS, December 18.—The British ship Struan 
from Rio Janeiro, reports having encountered, just south 
of the Mississippi, an enormous collection of waterspouts. 
The sky was cloudy and the air thick, but the fog sudden- 
ly cleared away and showed that the vessel was surround- 
ed by an indefinite number of waterspouts, some of them 
unusually large. There were eighteen in the immediate 
vicinity of the vessel, and two came so close that it was 
necessary to change the course in order to escape them. 
The spouts were shortly after swept away by a whirlwind. 


—A Washington despatch of recent date says: “A 
rather novel request was received at the interior depart- 
ment from a young man living in Nebraska, who wants to 
marry a daughter of Standing Bear, a Sioux chief. He 
tells who he is and encloses a photograph of the girl, who is 
very good looking, and was educated at Carlisle. The 
young man, however, wishes to go and live on the reserva- 
tion with his prospective wife and her relations, and for 
this reason it was necessary to obtain the permission of the 
interior department. White men are not allowed to stay 
on an Indian reservation unless they have authority from 
the government to do so; therefore this young man was 
obliged to take the government into his confidence and re- 
veal his love affairs. Secretary Lamar considered the mat- 
ter from its practical rather than its sentimental side, and 
concluded that while he could not prevent the young man 
marrying the girl, he could prevent him from going tolive 
with the old folks, and if he was anxious to marry the 
young woman, as he professed to be, he might scratch 
around and provide her with a home. The secretary will 
write a letter to the lover, and, while not discouraging the 
ardor of his love, will suggest the practical view of the 
situation, which seems to have escaped him. Until there 
is some change in the present plans of the young man the 
paternal benediction of the interior department will be 
withheld.” 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Joun A. LoGAN, United States Senator from Illinois, 
and Republican candidate for Vice President of the United 
States at the last Presidential election, died on the 26th 
ult., in Washington, after a short illness, He was sixty 
years of age. General Logan was confined to the house 
two weeks ago with rheumatic fever, but it was not until 
one or two days before his death that an unfavorable re- 
sult was anticipated. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is reported, at the writing of 
this paragraph, (28th), to be again suffering from rheuma- 
tism, which shows itself in his knees. Some unfavorable 
views of his general state of health are expressed privately, 
but those near him deny that he is in any way suffering 
from more than a slight ailment. 


JoHN MoFFAT, a well-known temperance worker, died 
in St. Louis on the 25th ult. He was a native of Scotland, 
and 58 years of age. Mr. Moffat was Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Christian Temperance Union and General 
Agent of the Temperance Benevolent Association. 


A sTRIKE among'the Port Richmond coal employés of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad began last week. 
The men are dissatisfied by discharges, reduction of wages, 
increase of labor, ete., growing out of the recently adopted 
policy of the Receivers of the corporation. On the 27th 
ult, owing to the strike, only three coal trains passed 
through Reading for Richmond, the usual daily number 


being from 2500 to 3000 cars. A dispatch says: “All coal 
shipments are practically at a standstill, and trade is para- 
lyzed. If this continues the mines will have to shut down, 
and eighteen thousand miners will be thrown out of em- 
ployment at the beginning of the new year.” [Later: the 
strike has been quieted by a compromise with the railroad 
officials. } 

A “COLD WAVE” was reported in the Northwest, on the 
27th ult. At Marshalltown, Iowa, at 4 o’clock, the ther- 
mometer marked 28 degress below zero. At Chicago at 6 
o’clock the marking was 15 below. 


THE Temple Theatre building, on Chestnut street, above 
Seventh, Philadelphia, which was formerly the Masonic 
Temple, was completely destroyed by fire on the 27th ult. 
Two firemen were killed by falling floors. The adjoining 
property was in great danger, but was saved. 

ONE of the most important members of the English 
Cabinet, Lord Randolph Churchill, suddenly resigned his 
place last week, causing much confusion in political circles 
for a few days. He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the House of Commons. At this writing it 
is not known how the vacancy will be filled. A London 
dispatch says: “ Though private gossip interprets the po- 
litical situation to be unchanged, it is known that the 
bulk of the Conservatives are opposed to Lord Hartington as 
the successor of Lord Randolph Churchill and wish to re- 
main a purely Conservative Cabinet, holding that the va- 
cancy in the Ministry should be filled by one of their own 
number.” 

LONDON, Dec. 27.—One of the severest snow storms that 
ever visited the country passed over England to-day. Rail- 
way trains were blocked and telegraph wires borne down 
by the storm in many places. 


APPREHENSIONS of war are still general in Europe, and 
the relations between Russia, on one hand, and Austria on 
the other, are extremely strained. Austria is also dissatis- 
fied with the action of Germany. The Prince of Montene- 
gro has called out 35,000 troops for active service. It is as- 
serted that the Czar of Russia is-extremely intemperate, 
being much of the time intoxicated, and it is feared he may 
precipitate war. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association stated meeting, 
Seventh day, First month Ist, 1887, at 8 P. M., in Friends’ 
Parlor. Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., Clerk. 





*,* Circular Meeting. First month 2d, Unity and 
Waln Sts., Frankford, at 3 P. M. 





*,* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. Dona- 
tion Day, Seventh day, First month 1, 1887. Addresses at 
3 P. M., by John Peddie, Sol. P. Hood, J. Hudson Reid- 
deck and others. Donations received at Home, or by Wm. 
Still, 244 S. 12th St., H. M. Laing, 30 N. 3d St., or by the 
Treasurer, Israel H. Johnson. 





*,* The Literature Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference have in contemplation the publishing 
of a new volume Of devotional Poems, and invite Friends 
to furnish them with such selections original or otherwise 
as they may think suitable for insertion in such a volume. 

Jos. A. Bocarpus, Clerk, 
177 West Street, New York City. 


*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 11} A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 








*,* FRIENDS’ MISSION. Fairmount and BeachSts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M:, Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., 
Sewing School, Seventh-day, at 2.15, p. m. All are welcome. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 
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THE approach of the close of the present year makes 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of 
all interested to the work represented by the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JouRNAL, and should solicita renewal 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease 
of old subscribers, this appeared encouraging. 

For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very 
large. Evenin the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case ; 
and we therefore feel that there is still ample room 
to work further, and good reason to think that some 
hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a 
general and diligent effort to that end. 

The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : 

1. Thesteady maintenance of the fundamental 
religious principles of the Society of Friends. 

2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- 
tian system of others. 

4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- 
pics that may be of interest to them. 


4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi. 
ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con. 
ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
educational work, etc., etc. : 

5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter. 
ary, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
different members of the family, young as well as old 

Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
not reached the standard of excellence which we 
have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
satisfied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
expressions to this effect have reached us, which en. 
courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
paper. 

TERMS FOR 1887. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) - $2.50 
For a club of eight, (8) each, 2.25 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, . 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor. 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 
information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 
men copies will be sent free to those who might 
subscribe, if names are furnished us. 

The time for beginning the work is now! To 
leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
often allow those who might become subscribers to 
make up their minds in other directions. 





CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


——=———— 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. 


PRICE FOR Botu 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.30 | Harper’s MAGAZINE, ($4.) 5.60 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.10 | ArLaNTic MONTHLY, ($4.) . 5.80 
HaRpPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.80 | Tue STUDENT, ($1.) 3.25 
Harper’s YounG Prope, ($2.). 4.10 | PopuLaR ScIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 6.60 
LiTTELL’s LivinG AGE, ($8.) 9.60 | NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 5.00 | gr. NicHoxag, ($3.) i 5.10 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.60 | MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
CHRISTIAN Union, (33.) 5.10 | wins Aw AKE, ($3) — 
JOURNAL oF EpucatTion, ($2.50.) 4.60 | BapyHoop, ($1.50) . ~ « aa 3.60 
Cuicaco InTER-OcEaN, ($1.) 3.40 PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, ($2.) 4.10 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. VIcK’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.50.) $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) $3.50 | LipprncoTt’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 5.00 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ($3.00), 5.00 | Tue Farm JourNAL, (0.50.) 2.75 








*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 





*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


lication in the interests of Friends, con- 
A small pow po r members, and containing news and 
tributed ments, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Litera: 
announcenthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture an 
and Ph hoot Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
First-day nts. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 
copies 5 cents. ends are respectfully invited 


Friends and especially young 
ee 
Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
i hia. 
eer CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
ial line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 





BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND SrT., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 











After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
erence} of more 

han One Hundred 
Thousand aR lications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 















Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free ; 

Patents obtained through Munn &£Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and s lendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published EKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 3 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 













GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 
Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


> . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortiech & Lancaster Avenue. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars “eg a ale eee *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 4 - *11.50 a.m 

Chicago and CincinnatiExpress . . . . . *850p.m. 
Western Express eg Se ee . 10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West a ee p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . eo % 5 i = . *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express . ° . . ° ° ° 7 40 a.m. 
Wasmtuslemrems ww lw lk lw lt lt é 1.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday . 1120 DP. m, 
Kane Express . ° ° ° ° ‘ . ° 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ; ‘30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
eins Express, ae ne 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
ambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express. / 
Re. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 = ea ton 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and YorkExpress. . . , 
ees | ees RMR he Fe 
Harrisb Accommodation . .. . j 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 7.40 km 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express dose 24.30, 1.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . . . . ., ” $5.40 p.m. 
SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7. 
10.30 a.m. | 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 00, 10a = 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 


" = ao -_ = p.m. 
‘or Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a. 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 ne 1.10 and én = a 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. ; 
For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Bam. (Linited Kxprese 1.14 end ¢60p oa 18.20 a 
Ste baie aon A ea pon aaey 
ee ee ene 
Sha aUSy das aeteee Sa eae 
ame ae Sones without change, 6.35 p.m. dail hen 
Por Ben pei Jake, Oman ety Oraan Grane, Asbury 
on week-days. ; , . a 
iy count ee he for Easton, Delaware Water 
Git pa. Vor Screnton tad WerrGen tia 
eelraonia Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water ri 
For ermnton and Water Gop, 238 pin, moe" 4 8 Pm 
Express for Saw Werk, vin Chacon ony teams 9.00 a.m. on 
For Island eights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 nt se ~ Pt 
Tokas be Poeeton Secmacting be ow York, 030, 728 1286.0 
22, noon, 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00’p.m. On Sundays, 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STA $ 
For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 72 8.10 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
ey " — a og . Vinteenee 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 
unday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., .18 p.m. 
Balimnows ony, LL22PD, nd 1205 noon Guimitea expres, 
‘or Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon 
ae p=) On et: ee i a.m. : ne 
eeping-car tickets can at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 — Street and _— Street x 7 ” = 
e Union Transfer Company will call for th 
from hotels and residences. me-cards and fall. into eeage ation 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
a Oocger rced end Stree 
. JS. E. Corner and Chestnut 
TICKET OFFICES: ) No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. - 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


& 
™ 
3 
B 
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CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


























Sa 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D LX ON puicapEevrurs, Pam 
——— 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Emgrossed 











S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ee, ne. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTH 


__NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTERES 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 














_ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, 7 hm, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


PENN rn LIFE ts ei J PHILA. 


Pate hn tn te Pome eee CN ee c 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two Mn. 
Ions. ge ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@@ 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In. 
surance mapesenent, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 








AMOS inne ORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


Sprines, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 

Moquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 





INCORPORATED 1859, 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-DAy SCHOOLS AND OTH 

ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRrEenDs’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the stor 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send - 
books af their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 








